THE FOUR  GEORGES
Had it not been for a few outstanding figures Parlia-
ment might well have become atrophied, and foremost
among those who refused to allow it to go to sleep was
Wilkes. He was one of those engaging rogues (there have
been several in our own time) whom the British public
takes to its heart, and for whom it never loses its affection
in spite of their patent rascality. In early life he was a
member of the Hell Fire Club. As has been seen, there
was more than one organization of this name early in the
century, but that which flourished in the fifties and sixties
is probably the most notorious. It met at Medmenham
Abbey, which belonged to Sir Francis Dashwood, who
was for a time Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, in a
repentant old age, build West Wycombe Church. The
"Franciscans", as they called themselves, were twelve in
number, with Dashwood as their Superior, and each bore
the name of an apostle. Among the members, in addition
to those already mentioned, were Churchill the poet and
Bubb Dodington, a minor politician. The licence that
prevailed at the meetings of the Hell Fire Club has doubt-
less been exaggerated, and the proceedings were probably
marked by no more than ordinary obscenity, blasphemy,
and inebriety. Omne ignotum pro magnifico, and these
particular rakes, like their fellows down the ages, were by
no means loath to give the outside world the impression
that they were very depraved indeed. In any event, the
subsequent careers of most of them were not particularly
vicious. It was at Medmenham that Wilkes quarrelled
with Sandwich, it is said, because the former introduced
an ape at a stage of the proceedings when the latter was
incapable of distinguishing it from the Devil, and so
mistook it for His Satanic Majesty.1 In revenge,
1 cf. Johnstone, C.: Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, for a contemporary
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